Parliamentary Government in England
for instance the submission of the Derating Act of 1929
to a referendum. The principles of a measure abstracted
rfrom all the details which give it point become utterly
unreal. "Are you in favour of the nationalization, of the
mines ?" is a very different question in reality from the
clauses of a bill; and its scrutiny requires an atmosphere
of consideration which is not possible to an electorate
of millions. Nor is it possible to divorce consideration
of a particular measure from the general record of which
it is a part. There may be hundreds of thousands who
vote against the Government on a Mines Bill not because
they have any view upon that measure, but because they
dislike the Government's foreign policy; separation of
issues is simply not a possible technique. The background
in which a referendum would be taken, in fact, would
be the same as that of an ordinary general election.
Everyone would know that rejection of the bill would
be a resounding challenge to the prestige of the Govern-
ment; and its opponents would be certain to use the
occasion for ends far beyond the narrow limits to which
the theory of the referendum seeks to confine the voter's
judgment And, in any case, the experience of the refe-
rendum abroad, above all in Switzerland and the United
States, does not suggest that it is a very helpful addition
to the armoury of democracy. If it is confined to obtaining
answers to questions of principle, then, in the absence
of concrete details, the questions are devoid of real
meaning, If it is enlarged to consider the full amplitude
of a complicated statute, then it is useless to pretend that a
mass-judgment upon its clauses is in any way a valid one*
That can be shown quite simply, I think, by taking
one of the most dramatic political incidents of 1935* I
do not suppose that anyone would argue that the sub-
mission of the question "Are you in favour of the Hoare-